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justified. The situation was not so clear in all questions
of right and conscience as at the beginning of March 1848,
but, politically at any rate, it was not unfavourable.

When I speak of afterthoughts, I mean the renuncia-
tion of approbation and popularity on the part of the
related princely houses, parliaments, historians, and the
daily press. The daily current which then roared its
loudest in the press and in the parliaments imposed upon
people as being the voice of public opinion; but it affords
no measure of the people's mood, upon which depends the
readiness of the masses to render obedience to the demands
made upon them by the authorities in the regular way.
The intellectual power of the upper ten thousand in the
press and the tribune is sustained and directed by so great
a multiplicity of conflicting efforts and forces that govern-
ments cannot adopt it as a clue for their conduct, so long
as the gospels preached by orators and writers, by virtue
of the credence they find in the masses, do not command
the use of material forces close packed in a limited
space. If this is the case, a vis major comes upon the
scene, and politics have to reckon with it. So long as
this effect (which as a rule is slow in corning) does not
occur, so long as the noise is made only by the shrieking
of the rerum novarum cupidi in the greater centres, and by
the emotional needs of the press and parliamentary life,
then, so far as the politician of realities is concerned,
Coriolanus' opinion of popular manifestations holds good,
although no mention of printer's ink is made in it. In
those days, however, the leading circles in Prussia al-
lowed themselves to be deafened by the noise of parlia-
ments great and small, without measuring its importance

by the barometer afforded them by the attitude of the
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